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Editorial Comment 
POSTDEFENSE PLANNING 


UTSIDE of the “defense boom towns,” 

the construction of local public im- 

provements not essential to the na- 
tional defense is being drastically curtailed, 
and still further curtailment seems probable 
as the pressure of defense priorities is in- 
creased. In many cities this is bound to 
cause some immediate hardships, but the 
real price of this capital expenditure mor- 
atorium will not be apparent until after the 
current crisis has passed. It will depend in 
large part upon what city officials do during 
this forced recess from municipal construc- 
tion programs. If they merely wait for the 
storm to blow over and then begin feverishly 
to resume their construction and main- 
tenance activities, the price will be a stag- 
gering one, for added to the losses due to 
interruption will be the waste of ill-conceived 
and hastily formulated programs. But if 
city officials take advantage of this construc- 
tion moratorium by formulating postdefense 
plans and programs, they may actually profit 
in the long run. 

Every city should prepare a comprehensive 
long-term financial and improvement pro- 
gram to build up a reserve of projects and 
activities which can be called into action 
when needed locally or when called for by 
national policy. The National Resources 
Planning Board during recent years has 
conducted demonstration projects of the 
long-range programming of municipal public 
works, and sufficient experience is now avail- 
able as to the procedure by which such pro- 
grams can be formulated. The NRPB, in 
cooperation with the Federal Works Agency, 
is sponsoring the Public Work Reserve, 
through which a number of cities are now 
receiving technical guidance and assistance 
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in the preparation of six-year programs. 

The preparation of a list of improvements 
needed over a period of years, together with 
an analysis of the financial resources and 
commitments of the municipality, will in- 
dicate what projects can be selected for 
construction, the order of their relative de- 
sirability, and the funds that will be avail- 
able for these purposes. It is only through 
advance planning and programming of op- 
erations that the municipal official can be 
confident that the expenditure of local funds 
for public works purposes will bring about 
the maximum of community development. 
Moreover, municipal officials will find that 
when peace returns a well thought out plan 
of action will be the most important admin- 
istrative tool in their entire equipment. 
Officials who become proficient in the use 
of this tool, through using it ahead of time 
during the defense emergency, can look for- 
ward confidently to being able to carry out 
their responsibilities with maximum effec- 
tiveness. 

The preparation of such long-term con- 
struction programs should be accepted by 
every municipality as a requirement for post- 
defense construction, but it is only a min- 
imum requirement. If the full benefits of 
programmed construction are to be realized, 
these construction programs must be based 
upon comprehensive city plans that envision 
the physical, economic, and social develop- 
ment of the community according to pre- 
determined, but flexible, specifications and 
objectives. No truly intelligent and effi- 


cient programming of construction activities 
can be done until someone has determined 
what kind of community is to result from 
Construction planning 


such construction. 
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should not merely follow the haphazard 
and purposeless extension of city limits or 
shifts of population from one neighborhood 
to another. It should be used as a means of 
directing expansion and internal migration 
in such a way that the end result will be a 
better community to live in. 

For most American cities it is too late to 
start from scratch in this matter of plan- 
ning, as some of the recently developed 
Greenbelt communities have done, but it is 
not too late to plan for future growth or to 
begin a long-term program of rebuilding 
to correct the worst mistakes of haphazard 
growth. Blighted areas can be rehabilitated. 
Slums and tenements can be replaced with 
decent low-cost housing — either publicly 
or privately financed. Traffic congestion due 
to narrow streets or overcentralization of 
business and industrial districts need not 
be accepted as a permanent curse. This is 
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not the place to outline any particular scheme 
for the replanning of our urban areas, but it 
may be suggested that this is a problem that 
calls for the joint efforts of local govern- 
ments, state and national authorities, and 
private investment and construction interests, 
Nothing short of such a united effort can 
possibly cope with the urban planning job 
that must be done. 

Reports from Britain indicate that plans 
are already being laid for a program of re- 
planning and rebuilding English cities after 
the war on a scale that dwarfs all past 
achievements in urban planning. If this de- 
velopment materializes, English cities will 
have achieved in a few short years what will 
surely be more than “‘a century of progress” 
in urban living. Must American cities wait 
until they, too, have been bombed and 
burned before awakening to the urgent need 
for comprehensive planning and rebuilding? 


EW Type of Local Administrator Needed?—“Opening an exhibi- 

tion at the Housing Centre, London, which shows the part which 
town and country planning should play in reconstruction after the war, 
Mr. Kenneth Lindsay, M. P., formerly parliamentary secretary to the 
Board of Education, said last week that we should need some extra- 
ordinary people in this country after the war. ‘We are not growing 
them,’ he added. ‘We shall want an entirely new type of local and 
municipal administrator, and new types of people to serve in local gov- 
ernment. I am not at all certain that we shall not want an entirely dif- 
ferent type of people in central government, for I cannot believe that 
the flower of my generation at any rate found himself before the war 


in Parliament. 


We want town clerks and local authorities who can 


picture the city beautiful, and industrialists who will employ architects 
as well as contractors, besides citizens with informed public opinion who 
will want planning as a basis and central feature of the rebuilt Britain.’ ”’ 


—The Municipal Journal & 
(England), June 27, 1941. 


Local 


Government Administrator 
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Management Methods 


|. Safeguarding Managerial Time 


This is the first of a series of articles on methods used 
by city managers in carrying out the management function. 


HERE is no accepted set of duties and 

responsibilities for a city manager, nor 

are there any “guaranteed” techniques 
for solving administrative problems. Some 
managers swear by certain techniques as 
indispensable tools of management, but 
others have achieved equal success without 
these “indispensable” techniques. However, 
beneath the superficial differences in posi- 
tions and the apparent nonconformity in 
techniques, careful analysis reveals that 
“over-all administration,’ or management, 
has certain common characteristics wherever 
it is found. 

There probably is general agreement that 
the principal functions of a city manager 
are to organize, to plan, to direct, to co- 
ordinate, to control, and to represent the 
administration in contacts with the council, 
with outside agencies, and with the public. 
These functions, together with finance and 
personnel management, are the elements of 
management which the city manager can- 
not delegate without surrendering in part 
his claim to the title of chief administrator. 

The methods used by city managers in 
carrying out these management functions will 
be reviewed in this and other articles, based 
in part on information secured by the In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association from 
20 city managers who together represent over 
two hundred years of managerial experience. 
This first article is concerned with some of 
the devices that free the manager of routine 
details and permit him to deal with major 
problems and to give vigorous leadership to 
the organization. Subsequent articles will 
discuss the selection of administrative per- 
sonnel, methods of coordinating and direct- 
ing the work of subordinates, procedure in 
carrying out council policy, administrative 
reporting, administrative planning, and the 


city manager’s relations with the council. 
with other governmental units, and with the 
public. 

WHAT THE MANAGER DOES 


The 20 city managers, for the purpose of 
this study, kept for a week a daily record 
of time spent on different activities. An av- 
erage work week of 54 hours was reported 
and, on the basis of a six-day week, a nine- 
hour day would be distributed as follows: 

Talking with citizens in office and over 

telephone: 2 hours 

Conferences with department heads: 1/% 


hours 
Planning current activities and future 
work: 1 hour 


Handling correspondence: 1 hour 
Formal and informal meetings with city 


council: 50 minutes 
Inspecting municipal activities: 50 min- 
utes 


Attending meetings and talking before 
various groups: 40 minutes 
Preparing official reports: 30 minutes 
Interviewing candidates for positions: 20 
minutes 
Miscellaneous: 20 minutes 
Most managers feel that even nine or more 
hours a day is not enough time in which to 
do the job they would like to do. Yet they 
realize that they must relieve themselves of 
the less important work and devote more 
time to such managerial functions as plan- 
ning and coordination which they cannot 
afford to delegate. A review of methods used 
by managers in achieving a better distribu- 
tion of their time may help other managers 
solve this problem. 


INTERVIEWS WITH CITIZENS 


The city manager spends nearly one-fourth 
of his work day in talking with citizens and 
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other callers who visit his office or who tele- 
phone. Most city managers prefer the “open 
door” policy (no formal office hours) even 
though it means more hours at the office. 
The “open door” policy does not mean that 
the manager will see any visitor at any time 
and for any purpose, but rather that the 
manager will arrange to see any citizen 
whose business cannot be satisfactorily han- 
dled by someone else or who insists on 
seeing the manager in person. In other 
words, no one will be denied an interview. 
But because seeing callers is the most time- 
consuming task the manager performs he 
should make definite plans for reducing the 
time devoted to individual interviews. The 
methods by which this may be done are 
simple and obvious: 

1. The assistant to the manager may 
interview the caller and handle the matter 
in question or he may escort the caller to 
the appropriate departmental office. 

2. The secretary may advise a caller that 
the manager is busy but will be free later 
if he cares to wait. She may suggest that 
she would like to save him the waiting time 
if he can tell her his request or problem. 
Often the matter is settled immediately, or 
the caller may be referred to an adminis- 
trative assistant or to the appropriate depart- 
mental office. In any event the caller has 
the satisfaction of knowing that he could 
have seen the manager had he waited. 

3. If it appears that the caller will not be 
satisfied without seeing the manager, the 
secretary may take from the files any ma- 
terial the manager may need to see in con- 
nection with the call and then notify the 
manager, who usually comes to the outer of- 
fice where, with both manager and caller 
standing, the subject of the visit generally 
is settled within two or three minutes. 

4. When the manager takes the caller 
into his office, he may keep his door open so 
that the caller can see others waiting out- 
side in the reception room. The manager’s 
secretary may bring in the name of the next 
caller even though the manager is still en- 
gaged. 

5. If the interview appears to be unusu- 
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ally long, the manager’s secretary may tele. 
phone the manager (if his door is closed) 
and inquire if the manager desires to be in- 
terrupted. If so, the secretary finds an ex- 
cuse to remind the manager of other press- 
ing business. 

6. When a citizen telephones the man- 
ager’s office for an appointment, the secre- 
tary may switch the call to the manager 
who in many instances can transact the 
necessary business over the phone and thus 
save the time which might be taken by a 
personal interview. 


CONTACTS WITH DEPARTMENT HEADS 


The next largest part of the manager’s 
nine-hour day is spent in conferences with 
department heads, including the heads of 
independent boards and commissions and of 
other governmental units. While most man- 
agers do not want to devote less time to 
this important function it is possible to make 
such conferences more effective and also to 
secure a better distribution or balance of 
time spent. 

There is no one best practice in contact- 
ing department heads because much depends 
upon such factors as the number of depart- 
ment heads reporting to the manager, char- 
acteristics of department heads, tempera- 
ment and personality of the manager, and 
size of the organization. It is clear, how- 
ever, that a manager must delegate to his 
department heads as much authority and 
responsibility as possible and at the same 
time, through inspection and reports, keep in 
close contact with the work that is being 
done. Some of the methods used by indi- 
vidual city managers in delegating work to 
department heads are: 

1. Department heads are given full 
authority to proceed in all matters other 
than those requiring policy determination or 
those involving important changes in ad- 
ministrative personnel. Such department 
heads do not need to see the manager on 
all matters that come up. 

2. Department heads do the preliminary 
thinking and planning on important depart- 
mental matters and on problems referred to 
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them by the manager, and they submit their 
recommendations, either in writing or orally, 
for the manager’s approval. 

3. Numbered orders are sent to depart- 
ment heads in connection with specific work 
to be done or problems to be solved, the de- 
partment head noting the disposition of the 
matter on the form and returning it to the 
manager. 
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when he entered it. Therefore if it is to be 
worth while a conference must be carried 
through with the intent to get something 
done. To avoid any misunderstanding, it 
often is desirable to put into the form of a 
memorandum to all interested department 
heads the conclusions reached at a confer- 
ence. 

The experience of 





4. The manager 
does not do routine 
work himself nor does 


managers with confer- 


City managers spend too many hours per ences may be sum- 
week at work. Their days are endless 
chains of exacting duties, with scarcely 


marized as follows: 


he personally super- any intervals in which they can draw 1. Most city man- 
vise such work. When breath and stand away a moment to see agers have found that 
the proper handling their job as a whole. Routine work of one regularly scheduled 


of a routine matter 


kind or another is the greatest obstacle 
standing in the way of the manager who 


meetings of all de- 


has been determined needs and wants to give more attention to partment heads are 
by an assistant or by larger administrative problems. Construc- not desirable. Such 
department heads, tive thinking is most likely to occur when meetings are useful 


and approved by the 
manager, the proce- 





the manager has mastered the art of un- 
hurried management. 


only when broad pol- 
icies or matters which 








dure is standardized 
and put into the form of a _ manual, 
instructions, or record forms, whichever is 
most suitable. 

The city manager must do more than 
merely delegate work and responsibility to 
department heads. He needs their advice in 
solving numerous problems and he must also 
inspect and follow up on work in progress 
and completed in order to appraise methods 
and results. Department heads also have 
many matters which they must clear with 
the manager before taking action. The man- 
ager must necessarily be concerned, however, 
with time-saving procedures and with ways 
of making the most effective use of the time 
that is devoted to contacts with the staff. 
This survey would appear to justify the 
conclusion that conferences with depart- 
ment heads often save time because all the 
facts and alternative procedures can be con- 
sidered prior to making a decision on a 
matter that affects two or more departments 
or agencies. Conferences are most valuable 
and time-saving when the manager knows 
definitely the questions to which he wants 
answers, has in mind the best answers that he 
can possibly develop, and comes out of the 
conference with better answers than he had 


concern all depart- 
ments are to be considered, or when the 
manager wants to inform all department 
heads concerning important changes in 
administrative policy. 

2. Special conferences with two or more 
department heads and with the heads of 
other governmental units that may be con- 
cerned with a particular problem usually are 
preferable to meetings attended by all depart- 
ment heads. A great deal more can be accom- 
plished because of the smaller number present. 

3. Conferences with individual depart- 
ment heads is the practice followed by man- 
agers on most problems. Some managers 
prefer to call at their own convenience at the 
office of the department head, except in cities 
where there are too many department heads 
reporting to the manager, while other man- 
agers set a regular time of the day for cer- 
tain department heads to come to the city 
manager’s office. 

Many managers subject themselves to un- 
necessary interruptions by people within 
their own organization when a telephone call 
or memo would suffice. The manager does 
not want to adopt any procedures that would 
tend to stifle the free interchange of ideas, 
but subordinates do not need to walk into the 
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manager’s office at any time on any and all 
matters. To reduce interruptions some man- 
agers request department heads to write 
memos on matters that are not urgent and 
which can be settled by an instant “O.K.” 
or rejection by the manager. If the matter 
calls for further thought the manager can 
consider it calmly and then either call in the 
department head or go to his office or use the 
telephone. 

The mental effort required to state simple 
questions or facts in written form calls for 
more careful and thorough thinking on the 
part of subordinates, and the task of the 
manager in giving his answer is made cor- 
respondingly easier. Interoffice memo forms 
can be used and no formality is necessary. 
Memos must be as brief and as clear as pos- 
sible. The schedule for the collection of 
messages and other materials should provide 
for sufficiently frequent distribution to care 
for all but the most urgent communications. 
Certain types of communications coming to 
the manager may be typed in duplicate, so 
that one copy with the manager’s reply can 
be returned to the department head. 


REDUCING THE SPAN OF CONTROL 


A serious defect in the organization setup 
of many municipalities is the administrative 
load which it imposes upon the city manager. 
The managers of more than one-half of the 
cities included in this survey have 10 or more 
department heads reporting directly to them, 
and a few managers with 15 or more depart- 
ment heads spend from two to four hours a 
day in conference with them. It is impos- 
sible to fix arbitrarily the maximum number 
of subordinates who can be reasonably su- 
pervised by the manager. However, it is 
agreed by all who have had any experience 
in management that there is such a thing 
as a manager’s having too many subordi- 
nates under his direct supervision. The man- 
ager’s supervisory contacts therefore should 
be reduced to the lowest possible number 
consistent with adequate control. While there 
is no fixed number of supervisory contacts 
which can be prescribed as ideal, many man- 
agers believe that even 10 department heads 
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are too many to supervise adequately, es. 
pecially if there are independent officers 
and boards and commissions with whom the 
manager must occasionally have some con- 
tact. 

One logical approach to the problem js 
to review the administrative machinery to 
see what divisions or offices can be consoli- 
dated so that some of the responsibility for 
direct supervision can be delegated to de- 
partment heads and the number of officials 
reporting directly to the manager can be 
reduced. The work of operating departments 
in providing municipal services to the people 
is a nonmanagerial function, and once the 
general administrative policies and _proce- 
dures are agreed upon the manager can 
delegate to department heads the job of see- 
ing that the work is properly done. For ex- 
ample, if the building commissioner reports 
directly to the manager, a solution may be 
found in setting up a bureau of buildings 
in the public works department. Likewise, 


if the assessor, treasurer, and controller re- ! 


port directly to the manager, perhaps they 
can be combined in a single department of 
finance. 

Another approach to the problem of re- 
ducing the supervisory load of the manager 
is found in the organization and handling 
of auxiliary or housekeeping agencies which 
provide specialized services to the operating 
departments. These auxiliary agencies are 
sometimes classed together with managerial 
functions under the general heading of 
“staff” services because they cut across op- 
erating department lines. This loose classi- 
fication often leads to the assumption that 
auxiliary services are on a higher level of 
authority than the operating departments, 
and therefore should be under the immediate 
and personal supervision of the manager. 
While auxiliary services provide convenient 
channels through which the manager can 
apply controls, these services are not man- 
agerial in character. For example, the man- 
ager relies upon accounting devices through 
which he enforces the budget, but this does 
not mean that the accounting work must be 
under the close personal supervision of the 
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manager. Likewise, the manager may have 
centralized all purchases but the mechanics 
of this task can be delegated to subordinates 
without loss of authority on the part of the 
manager. While these auxiliary services are 
somewhat closely related to managerial func- 
tions, they do not require any more detailed 
supervision by the manager than the oper- 
ating departments. In fact, some auxiliary 
services may well be performed by one of the 
operating departments and be subject to 
direction by the manager only through the 
operating department head. In the smaller 
cities, an administrative assistant to the 
manager may handle the centralized pur- 
chasing and personnel work which in the 
larger city would be handled by separate 
auxiliary agencies. 


Use AN ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 


The only other alternative left in reduc- 
ing the manager’s span of control is to in- 
crease the manager’s capacity to supervise a 
large number of department heads. This 
can best be done through one or more ad- 
ministrative assistants who can give the 
manager extra eyes and ears. Even if the 
manager succeeds in reducing the number 
of departments and in 
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have found that an assistant, with the proper 
ability, personality, and tact, soon demon- 
strates that he can handle many of those 
routine matters which previously had to go 
to the manager because there was no other 
point of central clearance. Some of the many 
jobs on which the assistant can help the 
manager are: 

1. He can make a preliminary analysis 
of departmental reports and note the items 
that should receive the special attention of 
the manager. 

2. He can answer routine letters directly, 
read and dictate answers to letters requiring 
the manager’s signature, and collect from 
files or from departments information needed 
by the manager in replying to important 
correspondence. The manager need read in 
person only that incoming mail which a com- 
petent assistant decides should have his per- 
sonal attention. 

3. He can operate follow-up files to 
make certain that orders have been carried 
out and that department heads have reported 
back to the manager on matters referred to 
them for action. 

4. He can assemble material and prepare 
the first draft or outline of speeches to be 
made by the mana- 





delegating much work 
to subordinates he 
may still find that he 
has more department - 
heads reporting to 
him than one man can 
adequately supervise. 
Administrative as- 
sistants have no au- 
thority of their own, 
but act only by and 
through the authority 





The experience of many city managers, as 
set forth in this article. should help a city 
manager analyze the distribution of his 
working time. By delegating more author- 
ity and responsibility to department heads, 
by reducing the number of subordinates 
who report directly to him, and by bring- 
ing into his office one or more administra- 
tive assistants. the manager can enlarge 
his capacity to supervise and to do the job 
of management he would like to do. A 
city cannot afford a manager unless it can 
give him time to think. 


ger. 

5. He can prepare 
reports to be submit- 
ted to the council — 
collect necessary in- 
formation, make anal- 
yses, consider alter- 
native proposals, and 
draft a preliminary 
report embodying the 
plans and policies that 
the manager desires to 








of the manager. A 
city manager, by assigning tasks to an assist- 
ant, does not in any way relinquish his con- 
trol of, or responsibility for, the results. This 
should be clear: work and not authority 
should be passed on to the assistant. The 
assistant is in no respect the superior of de- 
partment heads: he acts only on the author- 
ity of the manager. Many city managers 


recommend. 

6. He can clear many matters which de- 
partment heads may otherwise take up with 
the manager. The assistant is close enough 
to the manager to know what action the 
manager would take on most of the problems 
that arise. He can facilitate prompt response 
to inquiries or plans submitted for the man- 
ager’s approval and consult with department 
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heads on relevant matters of policy and 
organization. Department heads, however, 
should consult the manager directly when 
either they or the assistant feel that the man- 
ager’s advice or approval is required. 

7. He can interview many callers who 
come to see the manager. An assistant has 
more prestige than a secretary and can 
handle most callers. He can handle written 
complaints directed to the manager by citi- 
zens. Some of these complaints can be re- 
ferred to the appropriate department, but 
the reply in most instances should be signed 
by the manager if the complaint is ad- 
dressed to him. 

8. He can assist the manager in develop- 
ing a public relations program, and prepare 
material for the general annual municipal 
report, special reports, and leaflets; super- 
vise the work of preparing exhibits, radio 
programs, and motion pictures; and prepare 
formal press releases and assist reporters in 
obtaining background material for feature 
stories. 

9. He can prepare preliminary drafts of 
administrative orders, rules, and regulations; 
prepare bulletins which the manager may is- 
sue to all employees; and assist in the prep- 
aration and administration of the budget. 


SUMMARY 


Successful management depends in large 
part upon the quality and amount of con- 
structive thinking by the manager. In gen- 
eral, the higher the managerial position the 
more important it is to reserve time for 
thinking. City managers spend too many 


hours per week at work. Their days are end- 
less chains of exacting duties, with scarcely 
any intervals in which they can draw breath 
and stand away a moment to see their job 
as a whole. Routine work of one kind or 
another is the greatest obstacle standing in 
the way of the manager who needs and wants 
to give more attention to larger administra- 
tive problems. Constructive thinking is most 
likely to occur when the manager has 
mastered the art of unhurried management. 

The city manager of any city will find that 
keeping a record of his time for a week may 
help him in analyzing the distribution of his 
work day and in developing methods of 
reducing his working hours and at the same 
time enable him to devote more time to 
planning, coordination, and other essential 
managerial functions. Most managers may 
find it desirable to ascertain ways and means 
of reducing the amount of time spent in 
interviews with citizens. By delegating more 
authority and responsibility to department 
heads, by reducing the number of subor- 
dinates who report directly to him, and by 
bringing into his office one or more admin- 
istrative assistants, the manager will enlarge 
his capacity to supervise and to do the job of 
management he would like to do. A city 
cannot afford a manager unless it can give 
him time to think. 

This article has pointed out how the man- 
ager might safeguard his time to enable him 
to perform his managerial functions. The 
remaining articles in this series will set forth 
some of the techniques used by managers in 
carrying out these functions. 





Important Annual Conferences for Municipal Officials 


National Recreation Association — Balti- 
more, September 29-October 3. 

American Institute of Park Executives— 
New Orleans, October 6-9. 

National Safety Council—Chicago, Octo- 
ber 6-10. 

American Public Health Association—At- 
lantic City, October 14-17. 

National Association of Assessing Officers 
—Jacksonville, Florida, October 19-22. 


American Municipal Association — Chi- 
cago, October 22-24. 

American Public Works Association—New 
Orleans, October 26-29. 

Civil Service Assembly — Jacksonville, 
Florida, October 27-30. 

National Municipal League—St. Louis, 
November 17-19. 

International City Managers’ Association 
—Hollywood, Florida, November 23-27. 
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New Legislation of Interest to Cities 


By AMBROSE FULLER* 


Consultant, American Municipal Association, Chicago 


This brief summary of the more important legislation enacted in 1941 is 
based largely on information submitted by state leagues of municipalities. 


ORTY-THREE state legislatures met in 

regular session this year and one of 

these states has held two brief special 
sessions. They have turned out the usual 
volume of legislative actions on new meas- 
ures, amendments, and repeals. While many 
states have not yet published their acts, this 
article is based on a more comprehensive 
summary just published by the American 
Municipal Association, based on all available 
reports. 

There cannot be said to be any special 
trend indicated by the legislation adopted 
relating to municipalities and their prob- 
lems. Such measures were featured by the 
adoption of acts relating to national defense 
and applying to activities of cities and towns 
and by the recognition of the financial needs 
of cities in granting a share of certain cen- 
trally collected taxes to them in several 
states. Most of the sessions were featured by 
the absence, with a few exceptions, of meas- 
ures adopted that will be harmful to mu- 
nicipal government. Attempts were made in 
several instances to impose new and addi- 
tional burdens upon cities. Thus measures 
were unsuccessfully proposed in Arizona to 
take the control of plumbing and the licensing 
and regulation of restaurants from cities; 
to prohibit the adoption of the Green River 
type of ordinances in Colorado, where the 
ordinance has been upheld by the court; to 
impose a tax on municipal electrical utilities, 
and to place the regulation of all electricians, 


*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Fuller is a graduate of 
the University of Minnesota and a member of the 
bar in Minnesota and Illinois, and is a member of 
the Council of the Municipal Law Section of the 
American Bar Association. He has been a city 
manager, a governmental researcher, and was on 
the staff of the League of Minnesota Municipal- 
ities for nine years. 
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electrical employees, and electric wiring 
under the control of the organized electrical 
workers in Tennessee; and a prohibition of 
parking meters, the abolition of all immunity 
from liability of cities, and permission to re- 
cover even where injured party was guilty 
of contributory negligence, in Washington. 
It was notable also that organized municipal 
employee groups made such insistent de- 
mands for the enactment of special favors 
in the form of minimum wages, maximum 
hours, time off, demands for discriminatory 
pensions and other similar special favors, 
that the cities were forced to intercede to op- 
pose their own employees in many cases and 
the legislatures balked at putting these 
burdens on the taxpayers of their com- 
munities. 

Municipal Powers. Action taken in sev- 
eral states to extend the power of cities to 
cooperate with other governmental units is of 
special interest. Oregon gave cities power 
to cooperate with other public agencies in a 
joint provision of services, gave cities per- 
mission to consolidate even when not con- 
tiguous, as well as power to annex unincor- 
porated territory even if it is not adjacent to 
the city. Eight other states extended powers 
to establish fire districts with which cities 
might cooperate and gave cities power to 
fight fires outside their limits: Colorado, 
Idaho, Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey, 
North Carolina, Texas, and Washington. 
California, partially as a defense measure, 
but not limited to that objective, authorized 
all political subdivisions to render any serv- 
ice outside their own limits in case of fire, 
disaster, or other emergency. Maine gave 
cities and towns power to supply electricity 
to cooperative organizations by contract, 
while in South Dakota municipal water 
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works may sell water outside their limits, 
and Washington gave cities power to supply 
sewer service outside the city limits. New 
Jersey granted cities further power for the 
joint performance of certain activities. 

Among the new powers granted cities was 
authority to own and operate municipal off- 
street parking lots in California, Iowa, 
Kansas, Maine, and North Carolina. The 
last-named state also authorized cities of 
20,000 or more to install and operate park- 
ing meters. Maine gave cities power to 
license the operation of automobile junk- 
yards. Florida gave cities and counties power 
to acquire and maintain forest lands; Idaho 
and Illinois authorized the adoption of codes 
by reference; Texas permitted cities of 10,- 
000 or more to adopt civil and criminal 
ordinance codes without publication; Mis- 
souri and New Hampshire authorized cities 
to provide public housing; and three states 
— Missouri, Utah, and Wisconsin — gave 
cities new zoning powers. 

National Defense. Seven states provided 
for leaves of absence for municipal employees 
during the time they are in military or 
naval service: California, Florida, Kansas, 
Minnesota, New Jersey, Oklahoma, and Wis- 
consin. Twenty-five or more states passed 
legislation establishing state defense coun- 
cils. Among the hundreds of other laws re- 
lating to national defense were those author- 
izing cities to provide housing for defense 
purposes and to provide sanitary and other 
facilities in defense-connected areas (see 
“Defense News Affecting Cities,’ elsewhere 
in this issue). 

Finance and Taxation. At least three 
states authorized cities to establish reserve 
funds: California cities may create reserves 
for any capital outlay purpose, Montana 
cities for specific purposes or for construction 
work, and Washington cities for any author- 
ized municipal purpose. New Jersey author- 
ized cities to invest surplus funds in national 
defense bonds, Tennessee exempted cities 
buying gasoline in car lots from the 7-cent 
state tax, Kansas brought municipal utilities 
under the terms of its cash basis law, Colo- 
rado gave cities power to levy assessments 
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for planting and maintaining trees, and Ari- 
zona authorized cities to issue revenue bonds 
for the construction of utilities. 

Considerable legislation was enacted re- 
lating to tax administration. Tax abatement 
and postponement provisions were enacted 
in Minnesota, Nebraska, Pennsylvania, South 
Dakota, and several other states. Arizona 
gave cities power to take title to tax-delin- 
quent lands and to sell such lands at prices 
fixed by the city. Minnesota created a Land 
Exchange Commission to exchange certain 
tax-reverted lands with private owners and 
the federal government. Tennessee gave 
cities power to appoint a receiver for the 
operation of tax-delinquent real property 
(litigation on the act is now pending). 

Municipalities in several states received 
additional shares of state-collected revenues: 
in Arizona 45 per cent of automobile license 
revenue; in Arkansas a share of the gas tax 
which will amount to $250,000 for the cur- 
rent year; in Indiana an increase in the al- 
location of gas taxes from two to three 
million dollars; in North Carolina an in- 
crease in the share of the gas tax from 
$500,000 to $1,000,000; and in Oklahoma 
an increase in the proceeds from the state 
bus and truck license fees. Municipalities 
in Michigan, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South 
Dakota, and West Virginia also received 
increased shares of certain state revenues or 
allocations from new sources. The states of 
Massachusetts and Idaho changed their fis- 
cal years to end on June 30, thus leaving 
only eight states whose fiscal years end on 
other dates. 

California authorized cities, by a four- 
fifths vote of their councils, to ignore require- 
ments for receiving bids on contracts in 
carrying on defense projects and also raised 
from $500 to $1,000 the limit by which 
ordinary contracts may be granted without 
advertising for bids. South Dakota author- 
ized emergency purchases without bids by 
municipally owned utilities in amounts up to 
$1,000. Washington amended its law to 
enable officers of smaller cities and towns 
to be interested in contracts for goods and 
supplies to the extent of $100 a month and 
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$50 a month, respectively. 

Municipal Officers and Employees. Wash- 
ington extended from two to four years the 
terms of mayors and certain other officers 
in third- and fourth-class cities; Missouri ex- 
tended to four years the terms of all officers 
of St. Joseph; Montana will vote 
in 1942 to extend to four years 
the terms of all elected mu- 
nicipal officers; and Idaho ex- 
tended terms of councilmen in 
second-class cities from two to 
four years. Kansas will make 
the facilities of its new state 
civil service department avail- 
able at cost to local govern- 
ments establishing and operat- 
ing local merit systems. Mich- 
igan established minimum sal- 
aries for police officers in all 
cities over ‘5,000 population. 
Nebraska reduced from 2 to 1 
per cent the amount that county treasurers 
may receive for collecting municipal taxes 
and assessments. Kansas made mandatory a 
provision that premiums on all surety bonds 
required of officers or employees be paid 
out of public funds. Maine towns were 
authorized to waive local residence require- 
ments for health officers, and Washington 
municipalities may waive local residence 
for any officer or employee if not specifically 
required by statute or constitution. Okla- 
homa cities of less than 5,000 population 
were authorized to designate the county 
treasurer to act as treasurer of the city. 

Pensions and Retirement Funds. Florida 
authorized any municipality to contract with 
insurance companies for life, health, accident, 
hospitalization, or annuity insurance for mu- 
nicipal employees under a group plan. Maine 
cities were authorized to turn over to the 
state treasurer for administration any local 
and school pension funds; New Hampshire 
adopted a retirement plan for municipal 
police officers; certain Arkansas cities were 
authorized to establish police pension sys- 
tems after approval by the voters; and 
Washington authorized participation by mu- 
nicipalities in the federal old age and sur- 
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vivors’ benefit insurance if and when the 
federal act is amended to permit such par- 
ticipation. A similar provision was considered 
in three or four other states but failed of 
adoption. 

Airports. More than a dozen states this 
year gave municipalities the 
right to acquire, improve, and 
operate airports in their vicinity 
and to control airport ap- 
proaches. At least three states 
— Arizona, Maine, and New 
Jersey — authorized their cities 
to acquire property for airports, 
and in Maine the operation of 
airports was made a govern- 
mental function immune from 
tort liability. Six other states 
— California, Idaho, Kansas, 
Oregon, South Dakota, and 
Washington — provided that 
cities or cities and counties 
which do not find it practical to sup- 
port airports individually may cooperate 
in owning and operating them. Airport 
zoning was authorized in Arkansas, Maine, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, and Wisconsin, 
mainly for the purpose of permitting cities 
to adopt and enforce zoning regulations 
for a specified distance around their airports. 
Oregon authorized such zoning, but placed 
the authority in a state board. 

Welfare and Relief. Six states provided 
for participation in the Surplus Commodities 
food stamp plan. Wisconsin counties were 
authorized to assume responsibility for fi- 
nancing relief costs of medicine and hospital 
care; New Jersey authorized borrowing for 
relief purposes; and Massachusetts author- 
ized the setting up of a merit system for 
selection of welfare employees under state 
and federal supervision. 

Public Works and Utilities. Arkansas 
authorized the establishment of improvement 
districts to provide underpasses and sew- 
erage systems. Minnesota cities bordering 
on a stream or body of water were author- 
ized to construct and maintain toll bridges, 
financed from revenue bonds; and New Jer- 
sey municipalities were enabled to demand 
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a bond of property owners desiring to in- 
stall utilities, sidewalks, or paving improve- 
ments, to assure satisfactory completion of 
such work. Michigan authorized townships 
to contract with municipalities for the ex- 
tension of existing water mains, and Ne- 
braska authorized first- and second-class 
cities to acquire public utility properties by 
eminent domain and to issue revenue bonds 
for their acquisition. Pennsylvania cities were 
authorized to file property liens to collect 
delinquent accounts for sewer, water, and 
electric service, supplied to areas outside the 
city limits. In Texas a gross earnings tax 
was imposed on gas, electric, and water 
plants at slightly over 114 per cent for the 
state and up to 2 per cent in addition for 
incorporated municipalities. 

Education. Illinois required that all pub- 
lic school teachers hired after July 1, 1943, 
must have four years of college training. 
Kansas permitted the use of school buses to 
transport pupils to school debates, musical 
and athletic contests, and to places of his- 
torical interest; and Maine required school 
buses to carry standard descriptive signs to 
be supplied by the state department of edu- 
cation. Wisconsin abolished teachers’ tenure 
and prohibited closed meetings of school 
boards except when boards meet as com- 
mittees of the whole or for the hearing of 
charges against any employee. Wisconsin 
also required municipalities to mark all 
thoroughfares adjoining public and parochial 
schools with red, white, and blue markings 
for distances of 300 feet to warn motorists, 
and grant-in-aid funds were voted for voca- 
tional rehabilitation of ‘““home-bound”’ physi- 
cally handicapped persons. 

Highways and Traffic. Florida and Utah 
adopted the uniform highway traffic regu- 
latory act; in Florida cities were exempted 
from the provisions of the act, while in Utah 
cities were authorized to adopt regulatory 
ordinances consistent with it. Oregon fixed 
prima facie speed limits and established 
speed zones. The subject of toll roads re- 
ceived renewed interest: Maine created a 
turnpike authority to construct a toll road to 


connect two designated cities; New York 
authorized the creation of a Westchester 
County parkway authority with power to 
operate toll roads; and Maryland authorized 
construction of a toll superhighway between 
Baltimore and Washington. Ohio is making 
a legislative investigation of the feasibility of 
an extenson of the Pennsylvania Turnpike 
across the state as a toll road. 

Arkansas and Florida transferred from 
cities to the state the responsibility for the 
continuation of state trunk highways through 
cities. Iowa cities were authorized to con- 
tract with the state highway department for 
the pavement of primary road extensions 
through municipalities, while Kansas cities 
were authorized to contract with the state 
highway department for the lighting, land- 
scaping, and improving of state and federal 
highways and bridges within three miles of 
the city limits, at a cost of not to exceed $800 
a mile.. Minnesota required that the name of 
the public agency using tax exempt vehicles 
be painted in letters not less than two inches 
high on each side of the vehicle. 

Miscellaneous. Among the miscellaneous 
laws of interest to municipal officials was one 
passed by the state of Washington estab- 
lishing uniform hours for all state and local 
government offices: 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 P.M. 
each day except Saturday when offices are 
to close at 1:00 p.m. Oregon authorized 
tests for drunkenness in case of traffic of- 
fenses. Pennsylvania required that every 
court of the state should take judicial notice 
of the ordinances adopted by any political 
subdivision. Michigan provided for licens- 
ing of trailer parks by the state board of 
health, and provided for the imposition of a 
fee on every trailer in the park in any month. 
This fee is a form of tax substitute and the 
proceeds from it are divided between the 
local governments. The only constitutional 
convention authorized was in New Hamp- 
shire where the subject will be a reduction in 
number of representatives in the lower house, 
of whom there will be nearly 500 under the 
1940 census. No general constitutional re- 
vision will take place. 
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Inquiries on Administrative Problems 


| 

! This section sets forth answers to some recent inquiries received by the 
| International City Managers’ Association on problems of general interest. 
Inquiries from municipal officials are given prompt individual attention. 

















Municipal Purchasing from 
Local Merchants 


How can a municipality select the merchants 
from whom to purchase supplies that are 
to be bought locally and in small quan- 
tities? 


ITY charters and ordinances often give 

preference to local dealers in one of two 
ways: (1) ‘all other things being equal,” 
the city is required to purchase from those 
bidders having an established local business; 
and (2) a price differential, such as 5 per 
cent, that may be allowed in purchasing 
from local merchants or dealers. To the 
former there can be no objection, but as a 
general rule, approved administrative prac- 
tice forbids the latter. 

Among the items purchased locally in one 
city of 35,000 are drugs, tires, and printing. 
Originally eight tire dealers, four druggists, 
and five printers solicited the city’s business, 
and the usual procedure with competitive 
bids was followed. This method proved un- 
satisfactory for several reasons. First of all, 
the amount of each purchase was small: tires 
were usually ordered one or two at a time: 
most printing orders ran from $5 to $25; 
and many drugs had to be fresh for immedi- 
ate use, and the health department fre- 
quently needed supplies for emergencies at 
times when the purchasing office was not 
open. For all dealers to go through the paper 
work involved in competitive bidding re- 
sulted in a waste of time and effort that was 
bound to be reflected eventually in the price. 
Selecting the lowest bidder often meant pur- 
chasing from the printer or tire dealer not 
best equipped to provide the service or com- 
modity most desired, and compelled all 
druggists to keep certain stocks with no as- 
surance of selling them — with consequent 
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confusion, inefficiency, and higher prices. 
Other undesirable results of competitive bid- 
ding included constant bickering, hard feel- 
ings, and attempts to use political pressure; 
the attempt by some smaller merchants to 
compete by selling at a loss; and frequently 
uneconomical purchasing for the city be- 
cause the lowest price was often not the 
best buy. 

Instead of attempting to modify competi- 
tive purchasing to meet these objections, the 
city decided to divide its business among 
local merchants in certain lines of goods that 
could be supplied locally, chiefly drugs, tires, 
and printing. The purchasing agent called 
the merchants together to work out the plan 
on a cooperative basis, and it was decided to 
divide all business as equally as possible 
among them. In purchasing drugs the city 
rotated the business every three months, 
buying from one druggist at a time so as to 
simplify purchasing for the health depart- 
ment and make it necessary for only one 
druggist at a time to carry the necessary 
stock; since the demand for drugs is not 
necessarily seasonal, it was estimated that 
over a period of time the amount of business 
would equalize itself. Tire and printing pur- 
chases were divided as equally as practicable 
without rotation, with the city attempting 
to get individual specifications met as closely 
as possible. 

Arriving at a price satisfactory both to the 
city and to the merchants has been essential 
to the plan’s success. The city has been 
interested in getting a price at least compa- 
rable to that obtainable from wholesalers, 
while recognizing the validity of the mer- 
chants’ need for some profit. Previously 
merchants had insisted on a profit of at least 
25 to 30 per cent, but for two years under 
the plan they have been willing to accept a 
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profit of from 2 to 10 per cent. In general 
the city has adjusted with the merchants the 
price of each order according to quantity 
and the service demanded. The plan has 
been extended to many items available from 
local merchants, but it is not used for larger 
purchases, such as gasoline, sand, cast iron 
pipe, automobiles, and other items, which are 
still purchased after competitive bidding. 
From the city’s point of view the conven- 
ience of buying locally and in small quan- 
tities, the lack of necessity for storage 
facilities, the opportunity to take immediate 
advantage of improvements in items used, 
and the satisfaction of patronizing local busi- 
ness all offset the small differential between 
retail and wholesale prices. The advantages 
to local merchants are generally recognized 
both by the merchants’ association and by 
the local press——-C. E. HoLianp, City of 
Alameda, California. 


(Note: The above article is digested from 
Case Report No. 39 Municipal Purchasing from 
Local Merchants, one of a series of 60 case 
reports issued by Public Administration Serv- 
ice.) 


Charges for Automatic Sprinkler 
Equipment 
Should cities which own their own water 
supply systems make an annual charge to 
property owners for serving automatic 
sprinkler equipment? 


— majority of cities that own water 

works make no annual charge for private 
fire service connections serving automatic 
sprinkler equipment, private hydrants, and 
standpipes, but practically all of the privately 
owned water works make a charge. The fire 
risk of the community as a whole determines 
the capacity which the water works must 
provide for fire protection, and not the loca- 
tion, ownership, number, or design of the 
outlets which convey water to the fire. Pri- 
vate fire protection reduces rather than in- 
creases the demand on water works, since the 
volume of water needed to control and put 
out a fire is much less where private facilities 
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exist. Therefore, there is no cost of service 
on which a readiness-to-serve charge can be 
justly based. 

The charge for private fire service, above 


that already paid for fire protection through | 


taxes, should be confined to an inspection 7 


and maintenance charge on the connection 
itself and an occasional inspection of the 
premises, assuming that the installation cost 
of the connection from the street main is 
borne by the property owner. In practically 


all cities the property owner does bear the | 
expense of installing the connection. Where | 


the city bears this cost, the annual charge 
includes an amount to cover interest and 
depreciation on the investment of the water 
works in the pipe connection. 

Charges for 6-inch connections from $5.00 


to $25 may be considered to represent the : 
cost of inspection and supervisory attention | 


which must be given. Charges which approx- 
imate $50 for a 6-inch connection, or a 
sprinkler system of 500 heads, are considered 


moderately high and represent an amount | 


definitely in excess of any annual expense to 
which a connection ordinarily puts a water 
utility. 

Even with a relatively high charge, the 
income from the charges is a trivial item in 
the water department budget. The cities 
which make no annual charge take this into 
account, together with the fundamental de- 
sirability of encouraging private fire protec- 
tion. In so far as private property owners 
can be induced to provide private protection 
the load is reduced on the public water sys- 
tem and public fire department. 

Information as to actual charges in effect 
in individual cities is available in water rate 


pamphlets published by The American City, | 


470 Fourth Avenue, New York, in 1935, 
1936, and 1940. Additional information is 
contained in Water Charges published in 


1932 by the National Fire Protection Associ- 7 
Boston. 


ation, 60 Batterymarch Street, 
Pamphlets on Standards for the Installation 
of Sprinkler Equipment and on the Care and 
Maintenance of Sprinkler Systems can also 
be secured from that Association. 
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News of the Month 











Defense News Affecting Cities 


ae 4s* Action. Machinery for participa- 
tion in the national defense program 
was set up by state legislatures this year 
through enactment of approximately 550 
statutes covering more than a score of sub- 
jects ranging from defense councils to zon- 
ing. Every state now has a defense council, 
defense coordinator, or other agency, 25 of 
which have been created by legislative enact- 
ment. The state guard act was adopted by 
31 states, sabotage prevention legislation to 
protect defense industries by 17 states, ex- 
plosives control legislation by 15 states, pro- 
tection of public property acts by 3 states, 
covering use of public property in the de- 
fense program by over one-half of the states, 
defense housing laws by more than a score 
of states, and authorizing local governments 
to construct and operate airports by 30 
states. 

Publications treating different phases of 
the defense program and ranging from 
printed pamphlets to biweekly newsletters 
are now being issued by 11 states: Califor- 
nia, Connecticut, Louisiana, Texas, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, and Vir- 
ginia. In addition, four other state defense 
councils have published informative material 
for their members. Five states have issued 
publications dealing with civil protection: 
Louisiana, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
New York, and California. Ten have pub- 
lished defense programs and plans for crea- 
tion of councils (California, Connecticut. 
Louisiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, New. York, Virginia, 
and New Mexico). 

Price Control Bill. Legislation has been 
introduced in both houses of Congress which 
would give the President broad powers to 
establish maximum or “ceiling” prices for 
any commodities, principally on the basis of 
prices prevailing on July 29, 1941, with 
adjustments for various factors. The Pres- 
ident would also have power to establish 
maximum rent ceilings but only in defense 
areas and only with respect to relatively low- 
cost housing accommodations the rents of 
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which have increased 10 per cent or more 
since August 31, 1940. No rent ceiling can 
be established, however, until the state or 
local authorities have been given an op- 
portunity to remedy the situation in ac- 
cordance with recommendations by the Presi- 
dent. 

Wholesale commodity prices at the end 
of August reached the highest general level 
since the spring of 1930, according to the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The index was 90 per cent of the 1926 aver- 
age, compared with 77.2 one year ago. 

First “Community Facilities” Projects Ap- 
proved. The President has approved 53 proj- 
ects in 14 states to provide public facilities 
or services necessary to the health, safety, 
or welfare of persons engaged in defense 
activities. This group of projects involves 
a total estimated cost of nearly $13,000,000, 
the federal contribution on non _ federal 
projects ranging from 47 per cent to 80 per 
cent. Each application is considered individ- 
ually and local conditions, as investigated 
and reported by the regional offices, are 
taken into consideration. Local governments 
will pay the remaining portion of the cost of 
non federal projects which make up nearly 
one-half of those approved. Schools and 
school additions form the largest group of 
projects with water supply and sewerage sys- 
tems second. The remaining projects, which 
will be financed entirely by federal funds, are 
community buildings and recreation centers 
that have been found to be urgently needed 
by the armed forces. Most of these recrea- 
tion centers will be operated by the United 
Service Organizations, Inc. (USO). No fed- 
eral contributions for maintenance and op- 
eration are involved in any of the projects. 

Project applications involving nearly one- 
half billion dollars are being examined in 
the FWA’s newly created Division of De- 
fense Public Works. Priorities are being 
given “to the most urgent needs, partic- 
ularly in the field of school facilities, public 
health and recreation for men in military 
camp areas.” The applications already re- 
ceived have usually been prepared with the 
assistance of federal representatives on the 
spot, have been filed with one of the 11 
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regional offices for preliminary processing, and 
have then been forwarded to Washington for 
examination by officials of PWA and of other 
interested agencies; finally, before Presiden- 
tial approval, they have been checked by the 
Bureau of the Budget as to amounts in- 
volved, purposes of expenditures, etc. 

Priorities. A seven-man Supply Priorities 
and Allocations Board, created within the 
Office for Emergency Management by the 
President on August 28, will divide avail- 
able materials, power, fuel, and other com- 
modities between military needs, defense- 
aid needs, and the total civilian needs of the 
country. New “maintenance and repairs” pri- 
orities rating plans which were being promul- 
gated during August to expedite the provid- 
ing of prior status for certain materials and 
equipment now come under the direct super- 
vision of Donald M. Nelson, executive di- 
rector of the new Board. Municipalities that 
seek priorities for “maintenance and repairs” 
materials should watch for the announcement 
of procedures for granting preference ratings 
which probably will be issued during Sep- 
tember. Priorities field offices of the OPM 
have been established in Atlanta, Boston, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Den- 
ver, Detroit, Kansas City, Los Angeles, New 
York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Fran- 
cisco, Seattle, and St. Louis. 

Some municipalities are anticipating their 
purchasing requirements further in advance 
than usual in order to allow time for delays 
in effecting deliveries. C. O. Sherrill, city 
manager of Cincinnati, Ohio, has suggested 
that departments wanting items which are 
on the “critical list” should requisition sub- 
stitute materials if possible, and if substitutes 
cannot be used the city purchasing agent 
should receive requisitions at least 30 days 
in advance of the needed delivery date, so 
that he can prepare priority rating applica- 
tions. 

Police Reserves. The Oregon State De- 
fense Council has recommended that “for 
every regular member of a local police force 

. not less than 10 men be enrolled in a 
volunteer police reserve.” The objective is 
to prepare to meet police problems that may 
require a larger personnel and to discourage 
the organization of vigilante groups that 
would operate independently of the police 
and without sufficient regard for good law 
enforcement practices. To assist Oregon 
cities in carrying out this plan, the League of 
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Oregon Cities has issued a report describ- 
ing the organization and operation of police 
reserve groups in Portland, Oregon City, and 
Salem. The League states that “this ap. 
pears to be the appropriate time to provide 
for the training of a. reserve force for both 
the police and fire services.” 

Housing. Legislation has been introduced 
in the House authorizing a $300,000,000 in- 
crease in the amount available for defense 
housing under the Lanham Act. Awaiting the 
President’s signature is a bill to raise from 
$100,000,000 to $300,000,000 the volume of 
construction on which FHA may insure mort- 
gages under the defense section of its pro- 
gram. A total of 210 communities have 
been declared eligible for this financing. 
The average loan under this section of the 
program has been $3,800. 

The President has authorized the use of 
$100,000 from his emergency fund to employ 
fee technicians to help homeowners estimate 
the possibilities for repair and moderniza- 
tion to make extra accommodations available 
in their houses for defense workers. Defense 
Housing Coordinator Palmer has estimated 
that 15,000 housing units can be supplied by 
modernization and conversion in areas where 
acute shortages exist, whereas the same units 
built new would cost approximately $50,000- 
000 and take months to complete. Homes 
with unused space that could be converted 
into suitable living quarters will be inspected 
without charge by architects and technicians, 
and estimates of the cost of remodeling made 
free of charge. They will also estimate the 
amount of income that might be derived 
from the improved property. The new pro- 
gram will be carried out through local Homes 
Registration Offices and Home Owners Loan 
Corporation offices. 

Miscellaneous. In accordance with a rec- 
ommendation recently made to the OCD by 
the American Municipal Association, the 
courses in fire-fighting problems of modern 
warfare now being conducted at Edgewood 
Arsenal, Maryland, have been opened up 
to certain persons serving as instructors for 
statewide or regional firemen’s training pro- 
grams in the various states. 

The Consumer Division of the Office of 
Price Administration has just issued a “Sug- 
gested Ordinance for the Regulation of 
Trailer Coach Parking and Trailer Parks,” 
which is recommended by that office for 
adoption by municipalities where defense 
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activities are centered. 

The Federal Power Commission has taken 
steps to conserve the use of electricity in 
southeastern states, through ordering a series 
of interconnections among power companies, 
municipal plants, and REA cooperatives, and 
through the recommendation that the use of 
electricity for nonessential purposes be cur- 
tailed. 

Now pending before the House Ways and 
Means Committee is a bill (H.R. 5546) 
which would exempt admissions to publicly 
owned recreational facilities from the federal 
admissions tax, providing the proceeds of 
such admissions are “used exclusively for 
the improvement, maintenance, and opera- 
tion of such facilities.” 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue has 
ruled that the one cent per net ton tax ex- 
emption on bituminous coal purchased by 
municipalities or other governmental units 
may be made only where such coal is to be 
used in the performance of “essential govern- 
mental functions.” 

In view of the growing shortage of scrap 
metal, OPM officials are urging cities to give 
special consideration to projects for the re- 
moval of abandoned street railway tracks, 
for which WPA labor may be used. 

The President has recently signed an ap- 
propriations bill (H.R. 5412) which in- 
cludes, among other things, an appropria- 
tion of $1,000,000 to the CAA to provide 
for the establishment and operation of radio 
control towers at 39 airports throughout the 
country that are used jointly by the Army 
and the airlines. 

Training of 100,000 volunteer nurses’ aides 
within the next 12 months, in collaboration 
with the American National Red Cross and 
the major hospitals of the country, has been 
announced by OCD Director La Guardia. 

Three pamphlets recently issued by the 
Office of Civilian Defense are: (1) Local 
Organization for Civilian Protection, which 
gives an organization chart and an outline 
of the functions of the local defense council 
and includes the text for a model ordinance 
creating a municipal defense council; (2) 
Emergency Medical Service for Civilian 
Defense, Bulletin No. 1, which describes 
necessary functions of emergency medical 
service to be established in collaboration 
with the local defense council; and (3) 
Civilian Defense Volunteer Office, which 
urges the establishment in every municipality 
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of a civilian defense volunteer office which 
would be a central coordinating and recruit- 
ing office for the placing and training of 
volunteer workers in the emergency. 

The American Civil Defense Mission 
which has been in England studying the 
effect of total war on the civilian populations 
has reported briefly to Director La Guardia. 
The mission urged that the nucleus of civil- 
ian defense personnel should be paid, full- 
time employees, supplemented by part-time 
volunteers, and that whenever possible op- 
erational functions such as the work of air 
wardens be placed under the direct control 
of the police. The mission also recommended 
that “provision should be made for the ex- 
emption from military service of necessary 
civilian defense personnel, including the fire 
and police services.”” The matter of such ex- 
emptions already has been studied by OCD. 
The mission also reported that the finger- 
printing of the entire population of the 
United States for identification of casualties 
is “deemed necessary.” The mission included 
two police officers, two city engineers, a 
health commissioner, and an expert on hous- 
ing and building. 


City Sets Sanitary Standards for 
Grocery Stores 


B** City, Michigan, has recently pro- 
vided by ordinance for the grading of 
grocery stores on the basis of 17 standards of 
sanitary operation and maintenance. Grade 
A stores are those in which all 17 standards 
are observed. Finding violations on two suc- 
cessive inspections of any of the first six 
standards places the store in Grade B; similar 
violation of any of standards 7 to 10 places 
the store in Grade C, and of standards 11 to 
17 in Grade D. Stores placed in Grade D 
must be closed unless conditions are remedied 
within 14 days after being notified. Each 
grocery store is to be inspected by the 
health department at least once every six 
months and a grade notice and an inspec- 
tion report issued. Each grocery store is 
required to display a conspicuous notice fur- 
nished by the city stating current grading of 
the store. 

The first six standards require that floors 
and all equipment such as show and display 
cases, windows, refrigerating equipment, etc., 
shall be so constructed as to be easily cleaned 
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and shall be kept clean and in good repair; 
that walls and ceilings shall be kept clean 
and in good repair; that all rooms in the 
store shall be “well lighted’; that all 
wastes shall be kept in suitably covered 
receptacles; and that the surroundings of the 
stores shall be kept clean and free of litter. 
Items 7 to 10 establish standards of re- 
frigeration, the handling of unwrapped foods 
and food products, the handling of poultry, 
and employee cleanliness. Items 11 to 17 re- 
late to the prohibition of animal pets of any 
kind in the store, the provision of water sup- 
ply and of toilet and lavatory facilities, the 
effective screening of doors and windows, and 
the storage and display of food and food 
products. Immediate compliance with several 
of the standards by all stores is required. 

The health officer is also authorized to 
take and examine samples of food and drink 
as often as may be reasonably necessary for 
the detection of unwholesomeness, adultera- 
tion, or misbranding. He may also condemn, 
remove, and destroy any food and food prod- 
ucts or drink which he deems unwholesome, 
adulterated, or misbranded. 

Other provisions of the ordinance relate 
to the issuance, termination, suspension, and 
revocation of licenses; and to procedures to 
be followed when any employee acquires a 
contagious or communicable disease. The 
health officer has the power to order any 
grocery store closed. 


Procedure Used by Cincinnati in 
Buying Parking Meters 


INCINNATI, Ohio, has just completed 
the installation of 1,000 automatic park- 

ing meters which cost $47 each, including the 
standards and decorative base flanges. The 
city received a cash discount of 24 per cent 
for payment within 45 days, and in addition 
a quantity discount of 10 free meters per 
100 ordered, or a total of 100 free meters. 
The net cost of $47 per meter does not in- 
clude the cost of installation which was 
done by city forces at about $1.00 per meter. 
The meters were purchased outright instead 
of paying for them from meter collections. 
The procedure began in March, 1941, 
when the city council passed Ordinance No. 
101 authorizing the installation, regulation, 
and control of parking meters. The city pur- 
chasing agent prepared specifications and 
called for unit prices on 750 meters and on 
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1,000 meters. It should be stated here that 
most of the companies selling meters are 
licensed by Vehicular Parking, Ltd., with of- 
fices in Washington, D. C., and the agree- 
ment between the meter companies and the 
licensing organization prohibits the offering 
of discounts in any form other than “free 
meters.” The specifications provided that 
each bidder submit a sample of the com- 
plete meter and all of the parts making up 
the meter mounted on a panel board. The 
specifications permitted bidding on both the 
manual and the automatic types of meters, 
the city having decided not to commit itself 
to any type or kind of meter until after the 
bids had been received. 

Each bidder received a copy of the legal 
advertisement, a copy of the enabling or- 
dinance, a copy of the specifications (six 
pages), and a three-page questionnaire which 
the bidder was required to fill out for each 
model on which a price was submitted. The 
questionnaire called for certain financial and 
other information including references, de- 
tailed information concerning the metal in- 
closing case, timing and operating mech- 
anisms, coin receptacle and mechanism, the 
standard, and a list of cities in which the 
company had made installations of the 
models on which prices were submitted. The 
city required that a bond or certified check 
for $1,000 accompany each proposal and 
stated further that the successful bidder 
would be required to furnish bond in an 
amount equal to 50 per cent of the total 
amount of the contract as a guarantee of 
faithful performance. 

Bids were received from six parking meter 
companies, with the net unit price per meter 
ranging from $35.53 to $56.08 each for 750 
or more meters, and from $33.74 to $53.54 
each for 1,000 or more meters. Three of 
the companies submitted prices on manual 
meters and three on automatic meters. A 
committee appointed by the city manager 
inspected the models of the six meters sub- 
mitted, and together with the city manager 
interviewed representatives of each meter 
company. The bids were considered from all 
angles, including the initial cost, probable 
maintenance cost, appurtenances, etc. The 
selection was made upon the recommenda- 
tion of this committee. (Copies of the speci- 
fications and the questionnaire used may be 
obtained from H. F. WAGNER, city purchas- 
ing agent, Cincinnati, Ohio.) 
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City Establishes Agency to Deal with 
Utility Problems 


HE new Public Utilities Commission of 

Springfield, Massachusetts, created by 
ordinance on July 28, held its first meeting 
on August 11 and selected City Solicitor 
James M. Carroll as chairman. The Com- 
mission, appointed partly by Mayor Roger 
Putnam, consists of five members of the 
city council, of two specified department 
heads, and of two citizens. Its duties 
include the keeping of continuous contact 
with local utility conditions and develop- 
ments, the accumulation and analysis of facts 
pertaining to the utilities serving the com- 
munity, the assembly and study of data rel- 
ative to other localities, the formulation of 
local utility policies, and particularly the 
preparation of annual surveys and reports 
covering the operations during the year, with 
recommendations to the council and the 
mayor as to what should be done in the pub- 
lic interest. 

A particular objective of this new agency 
is to establish a definite basis of facts and 
procedure for the systematic readjustment of 
rates and service standards from time to time 
in accordance with realized conditions, in- 
stead of letting matters drift indefinitely 
until emergencies arise or until consumer 
discontent focuses on city hall. It will seek 
to obtain rate reductions as justified by 
growth in business and by advances in 
economy and efficiency. It may also have 
to raise rates during the next few years be- 
cause of rising labor and commodity costs. 
It will also consider organization, manage- 
ment, control, and finances. In dealing with 
private utilities it will function within the 
framework of the regulatory system estab- 
lished by the state; its purpose is not to dis- 
place state regulation, but to make it effec- 
tive from the public standpoint. 

The city of Springfield has for the past 
two years considered the need for a utility 
commission. Its creation follows largely the 
perspective of an article in Pusitic Man- 
AGEMENT for August, 1937, on municipal 
responsibility for an effective utility pro- 
gram in the promotion of community ad- 
vancement. Its significance will depend 
largely upon the zeal with which its pur- 
poses are carried out. It is clear that the 
consumers will for once be placed in some- 
what equal position with the private com- 


panies in appearing before the state regula- 
tory body. The Commission will recognize 
that low utility rates, especially electric, con- 
stitute a basic factor of local industry and 
that the low rate sections of the country 
have created long-distance regional compe- 
tition. The results of the Commission’s work 
should have lively interest for all cities which 
have long floundered with utility conditions. 
—JouN Bauer, director, American Public 
Utilities Bureau. 


City-Owned Utilities Make Payments 
to City in Lieu of Taxes 


"THE city-owned water and electric utili- 

ties in Glendale, California, will trans- 
fer to the general city government during 
this fiscal year $287,128, which is 12 per 
cent of the operating revenue of the public 
service department under which these utili- 
ties are organized. This transfer was author- 
ized by a charter amendment adopted last 
April by a 2-to-1 vote. The city council 
each year at or before the time of adopting 
the general city budget may reduce the 
amount or waive the transfer if necessary to 
assure the sound financial position of the 
public service department. Prior to the 
adoption of this amendment it was not pos- 
sible to transfer to the general city govern- 
ment any surplus utility funds because a 
1931 charter amendment provided that all 
utility revenues must be used for utility pur- 
poses. Although the amendment does not so 
require, the city has decided to pay the 
public service department at normal rates 
for services rendered to the city govern- 
ment by the city-owned utilities. Another 
step in this new financial relationship was 
taken by the council on August 26 when an 
electric rate reduction ordinance was intro- 
duced. 

The new policy is the outgrowth of a 
three-year study of the financial relation- 
ship between the public service department 
and the general city government. The finan- 
cial status, physical condition, and future 
plant requirements of the utilities were 
studied and late in 1939 the city manager 
in a report to the council recommended that 
the utilities should pay the city at least an 
amount equivalent to taxes that would be 
paid if the utilities were privately owned. 
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It was pointed out that the public service 
department could make such payments to the 
city and at the same time provide for future 
plant requirements and make reasonable rate 
reductions. Subsequently a nationally 
known consultant was employed to study 
and report on the same problem, and after 
a careful consideration of both reports the 
council decided to place the proposal on the 
ballot. 

With the adoption of this new policy 
Glendale is in line with the current trend 
toward payments by publicly owned utilities 
of sums in lieu of the taxes that would be 
paid by the same utilities under private 
ownership. The Tennessee Valley Authority, 
for example, under a law passed by Con- 
gress in 1940, is authorized to make in-lieu- 
of-tax payments amounting to 10 per cent of 
the gross proceeds from the sale of power. 
Moreover, a recent report of the Federal 
Power Commission shows that in 1936 a 
total of 537 publicly owned electric utilities 
paid an average of 25.8 per cent of their 
gross revenues to governmental jurisdictions 
in the form of taxes, cash contributions, and 
free services. Citizens as taxpayers are en- 
titled to some benefits from public owner- 
ship of utilities because they are responsible 
for any possible future deficits. If city-owned 
utilities do not pay any taxes or dividends 
only consumers of utility services receive the 
benefit of municipal ownership.——EpwIn A. 
INGHAM, city manager, Glendale, California. 


President Calls for Nationwide 
Campaign to Reduce Accidents 


RESIDENT Roosevelt, in a proclama- 

tion issued on August 18, called upon 
“the officers and directors of the National 
Safety Council to mobilize its nationwide re- 
sources in leading a concerted and intensi- 
fied campaign against accidents,” and called 
upon “every citizen, in public or private 
capacity, to enlist in this campaign and do 
his part in preventing wastage of human and 
material resources of the nation through ac- 
cidents.”’ 

Referring to the 17 per cent increase in 
traffic fatalities for the first seven months 
of this year, and the likelihood of all-time 
highs of more than 40,000 traffic fatalities 
and 100,000 deaths from all accidental causes 
this year, the President pointed out that, 
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“by taking a huge toll in life and property, 
accidents definitely hinder our national de- 
fense effort. To insure maximum efficiency 
we must have maximum safety 24 hours a 
day — not only at work, but also on the 
highway, at home, everywhere. The troubled 
times in which we live must not make us 
callous or indifferent to human suffering. 
These unusual times require unusual safety 
efforts.” 

In accepting the President’s commission, 
the National Safety Council is mobilizing 
the country by calling on governors, mayors, 
and other public officials to meet the acci- 
dent emergency with emergency measures; 
by asking 100 national organizations to 
throw the full weight of their huge mem- 
bership, collectively and individually, into 
the campaign; by calling upon its own 5,000 
member organizations, including community 
safety organizations, industries, and official 
departments, to revitalize their safety pro- 
grams; and by repeating President Roose- 
velt’s call for every citizen, in public or 
private capacity, to enlist in this campaign. 


Cities with Callable Bonds “Cash In” 


on Low Interest Rates 


ITIES issuing callable bonds to borrow 

money a few years ago when interest 
rates were high are profiting now because of 
low interest rates prevailing in the municipal 
bond market. Interest rates on “municipals” 
have declined steadily since the first of the 
year and stood at 2.07 per cent in July and 
August — an all-time low — and at 2.08 
per cent on September 6. 

This decline has allowed many cities to 
call in bond issues on which they paid as 
high as 5 per cent, and reissue or refund them 
at much lower interest rates, the operation 
resulting in substantial savings. For example, 
during the last two years Pontiac, Michigan, 
has completed four refunding operations 
involving $2,945,000 in bonds which orig- 
inally paid 4% per cent interest. The new 
lower interest rates represent a total interest 
saving of more than $480,000. The bonds 
were made callable during the depression 
period after Pontiac had defaulted and re- 
adjusted its debt. Among the cities which 
have refunded bonds recently to take ad- 
vantage of low interest rates are Detroit, 
which sold $51,157,000 in bonds at an 
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average interest cost of 2.64, lowest in the 
city’s history; Kansas City, Missouri, which 
refunded an $11,000,000 water term bond 
issue to obtain interest rates of 1.89 and 1.84 
per cent; and Oil City, Pennsylvania, which 
refunded $105,000 in 434 per cent bonds at 
.92 per cent. 





“THe Bonp Buyer's” INDEX OF 
MunicipaL Bonp YIELDS 
(Twenty Large Cities) 


1941 1940 1939 1938 1937 

%o Jo Jo Te % 

Jan 2.14 2.59 278 3.16 2.62 

Feb. ns Bee 260 270 387 274 

en 2.43 2.70 280 3.05 2.90 

BGS, dts iercss 233 262 272 339 3.15 

| May ............ 2.26 2.59 2.78 3.08 3.09 

| jme 2 S20 2h6 385 si 

eee 2.07 2.67 2.66 3.00 3.06 

| BN ctccontas 2.07 253 267 3.01 2.94 

eo ae 2.08 2.52 3.21 2.88 2.95 
| Oct 2.39 3.30 2.98 3.05 
[f OR nsccses Gee aoe oa au 

| Dec 218 272 233 3:17 


‘Lowest Yield—2.07%, Aug. 1, 1941 
Highest Yield—5.69%, May 1, 1933 


| Source: Weekly Bond Buyer, September 6, 1941 








Three Cities Establish Off-Street 
Municipal Parking Lots 


6 Bene cities are establishing off-street 
municipal parking lots in their central 
business districts. In Montclair, New Jersey 
(39,807), the first of the three parking lots 
recently completed in the downtown busi- 
ness section provides parking space for 104 
cars. Two-thirds of the property for this 
lot cost the city $9,500 and the remaining 
one-third is leased from private owners for 
$60 a month. The cost of paving and im- 
proving the lot was $4,500, and miscella- 
neous expenses $1,000. The land for a second 
parking lot, just completed in a suburban 
shopping area, cost $10,000, plus $15 a 
month rental on an entrance right of way. 
The cost of developing and paving this 103- 
car lot was about $5,000. Montclair will 
develop its third parking area in another 
neighborhood shopping center, having re- 
cently purchased the necessary land at a cost 
of $15,000. The city’s present policy is to 
permit free unlimited parking in these areas, 
because a major reason for municipal action 
in creating these off-street parking lots was 
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to remove all-day parkers from nearby side 
streets and residential areas. The heavy all- 
day parking on these streets created traffic 
hazards and depreciated the value of resi- 
dential property. 

Another city taking steps to provide off- 
street parking facilities is Hempstead, New 
York (20,856), where two parking lots, par- 
tially completed, have been put into opera- 
tion, which together provide accommoda- 
tions for 575 cars. Hearings are now being 
held on an additional field which will pro- 
vide space for more than 700 cars, and plans 
have been made and work started on still 
two more fields, which together will ac- 
commodate 700 cars — making a total of 
five off-street parking lots, which when com- 
pleted will provide space for about 2,000 
cars. Parking in lots already in operation is 
limited to four hours, with a portion of each 
field set aside for all-day parking. The city 
has issued an attractive two-color folder 
showing the location of all five parking lots, 
and urging car drivers to make use of off- 
street parking facilities. 

Still another city is Kansas City, Kansas 
(121,458), where six off-street parking lots 
are to be created along the two streets par- 
allel to and on either side of the main busi- 
ness street. Seventy per cent of the resident 
property owners, and a number of nonresi- 
dent owners in the proposed benefit district 
have petitioned the city for the lots. The 
business district is served by north-and-south 
and east-and-west main arterial trafficways, 
and the off-street parking lots will do much 
to relieve traffic congestion, as well as afford 
parking facilities. Grading and improvement, 
with six-inch concrete, markers and light- 
ing, will cost about $120,000, of which the 
city will pay not less than 10 per cent, nor 
more than 25 per cent, and property owners 
in the district the balance. Maintenance of 
the six lots will cost an estimated $8,000 
a year. The city plans to allow free park- 
ing for three hours and use of the lots may 
be encouraged through installation of park- 
ing meters on the main business street and 
on intersecting streets. The revenue from 
the meters would be used to defray the cost 
of the meters and maintain the lots. 

Legislation specifically authorizing the 
acquisition and operation of parking lots by 
municipalities has been enacted in six states 
during 1941: California, Iowa, Kansas, 
Maine, New Hampshire, and North Carolina. 
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The California law, for example, authorizes 
the formation of districts within municipal- 
ities for providing parking spaces for auto- 
mobiles, provides for the condemnation of 
land necessary for municipal parking lots, 
and authorizes the issuance of improvement 
bonds to pay for such projects, the bonds to 
be amortized within 20 years through the 
imposition of a general tax levy within the 
districts benefited. 


Power of Cities to Enter Into 
Labor Union Contracts 


N° city has ever signed a collective bar- 
gaining agreement with a labor union 
representing city employees similar to the 
agreements entered into between private in- 
dustry and labor unions. The agreements 
which have been signed by a few cities con- 
tain only general expressions of policy. Legal 
opinions of city attorneys and state attorneys 
general are unanimous that cities do not have 
the power to sign collective bargaining agree- 
ments with labor unions representing munic- 
ipal employees. These are the conclusions 
reached by the National Institute of Munic- 
ipal Law Officers in a study just published, 
entitled Power of Municipalities to Enter 
Labor Union Contracts—A Survey of Law 
and Experience, which summarizes the re- 
turns of a questionnaire survey among 385 
municipal law officers. 

These legal opinions are based on the 
argument that such agreements would be 
an unlawful and unauthorized delegation of 
public power to a private organization; that 
an agreement containing a closed-shop pro- 
vision discriminates between citizens and 
would be incompatible with the needs of the 
public service; that such an agreement would 
supplant civil service requirements with 
union control in direct violation of law; that 
the declared public policy of federal, state, 


and municipal governments is opposed to 
collective bargaining agreements in public em- 
ployment; and that city employees have 
no right to strike to enforce collective bar- 
gaining agreements. The attorneys general 
of the states of Indiana, Wisconsin, West 
Virginia, Minnesota, Alabama, Kentucky, 
and Michigan have all ruled that such labor 
union contracts cannot be executed by 
municipalities. 

The only court decision directly in point is 
Chapin v. Board of Education of Peoria, 
which arose in 1939 in Peoria, Illinois, and 
in which the board of education of that city 
was restrained from entering into an agree- 
ment with a labor union providing for wages 
of employees, hours of work, and provisions 
for the discharge of employees, on the ground 
that there would be an unlawful and un- 
constitutional delegation to the union of the 
authority and discretion reposed in the board 
and that there would be an unjust discrim- 
ination between citizens in selecting employ- 
ees of the board. Another decision implying 
the same result is that of Petrucci v. Hogan 
handed down by a New York court on April 
14, 1941. New York City now has pending 
in the Supreme Court of that state in New 
York County an action for a declaratory 
judgment that the city’s board of trans- 
portation does not have the legal power to 
enter into a collective bargaining agreement 
with labor unions representing civil service 
employees working for the board. The trial 
of this case will take place this fall. 

Several court decisions have held that a 
city may restrict membership on the part 
of their employees in certain organizations, 
associations, or labor unions. For example, 
the rules, resolutions, and regulations of the 
cities of Cleveland, Chicago, San Antonio, 
Dallas, Philadelphia, Seattle, and Norfolk, 
which forbade membership by teachers and 
firemen in labor organizations, have all been 
upheld by the courts of these various juris- 
dictions. 
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What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 

















Lower Insurance Rates in Oregon 

HE League of Oregon Cities has recently 

completed a study of fire insurance rates 
and losses on city-owned property. It was dis- 
covered that in 97 cities the fire losses on mu- 
nicipal buildings for a period of five years had 
totaled only 7.15 per cent of the premium pay- 
ments. The Oregon Insurance Rating Bureau 
has announced that it is preparing a new rating 
schedule that will result in substantial reduc- 
tions in premium costs for fire insurance on 
municipal buildings. 


Rosters of Municipal Officials 


Rosters of municipal officials have recently 
been published in bulletin form by the state 
leagues of municipalities in California, Kansas, 
Michigan, New Hampshire, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, and Washing- 
ton. Such rosters have lately been published 
in the league magazines in the states of Okla- 
homa, Colorado, Iowa, and Illinois. 


Sewage Effluent for Industrial Use 


Treated sewage effluent from the Baltimore 
disposal works is to serve as part of the indus- 
trial water supply for the Bethlehem Steel 
Company plant at Sparrows Point, Maryland. 
Faced with serious depletion of groundwater 
resources in the area, the company recently con- 
tracted to purchase up to 40 million gallons a 
day of treated sewage for use in steel process- 
ing operations. It is estimated that the effluent 
from the disposal works, now being discharged 
in a river, will net the city about $24,000 
daily. The company will spend about $2,000.- 


*Chiefly from news letters published by the 
American Municipal Association, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, American Public Works 
Association, American Society of Planning Of- 
feials, Civil Service Assembly, Federation of 
Tax Administrators, Governmental Research As- 
sociation, Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, Municipal 
Finance Officers’ Association, National Associa- 
tion of Assessing Officers, National Association of 
Housing Officials, National Fire Protection As- 
sociation, and United States Conference of Mayors. 
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000 in constructing a treatment plant and a 48- 
inch pipeline to traverse the four miles between 
the two plants. This is perhaps the first case 
where a major industrial plant has turned to 
this source of water supply. 


City Employees Wear Sport Clothes 


The Miami, Florida, city council, recently 
resolved, after numerous “whereases” concern- 
ing the importance of Miami as a fashion 
center and the disparity between the weights of 
clothes customarily worn by the two genders 
of the species homo sapiens, that members of 
the council should attend the July 30 meeting 
“attired in sport clothes and relieved of the 
confining influence of coats and ties,’ that the 
city manager should notify all department 
heads that ‘“‘on and after the said July 30, 1941. 
all male, nonuniformed city employees are to 
be considered properly attired for the conduct 
of business of.the city when they appear at 
work in sport shirts, slacks. and similar sport 
clothing.” 


Millions from City Income Tax 


vA 


Receipts from Philadelphia's 1% per cent 
tax on earned income may amount to more 
than $18,000,000 this year. Under recent court 
decisions. the city can impose the tax upon 
wages of persons employed in the Philadelphia 
navy yard, operated by the federal government. 
and upon salaries of officers and employees of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania who are 
stationed or who reside in Philadelphia. The 
Philadelphia income tax is collected from resi- 
dents and nonresidents earning money in the 
city, and is levied on salaries and wages, com- 
missions, and net profits of unincorporated 
businesses and professions. In the case of non- 
residents, only activities conducted within city 
limits are subject to taxation. The tax is col- 
lected from employers, who deduct monthly 1% 
per cent of the employees’ wages. 


State Police to Use ‘“Alcoholometer” 


The Connecticut state police plan to install 
in all 10 state police barracks a new device for 
testing the sobriety of motorists suspected of 
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driving under the influence of intoxicating liquor. 
This “alcoholometer,” invented by two Yale 
University scientists, resembles a table model 
radio in size and contains a removable colorim- 
eter tube coated with a colorless starch solu- 
tion. Exhaled air passing through the tube turns 
the chemical solution blue, and a meter actuated 
by an electric eye registers in hundredths of 1 
per cent the exact amount of alcohol in the 
subject’s blood. Direct reading of the per- 
centage of alcohol in the blood can be trans- 
lated in terms of “alcohol influence” as estab- 
lished by the American Medical Association. 


Much Fire Apparatus Over 15 Years Old 


Replies by 365 cities over 20,000 population 
to a questionnaire survey conducted by the 
National Fire Protection Association show that 
a large percentage of municipal fire apparatus is 
over-age. Of 2,869 pumpers in active service 
in the 365 cities, 52.1 per cent are over 15 
years old; all pumpers in service in 38 cities, 
and more than half in an additional 169 cities, 
are over 15 years old. Of 1,018 ladder trucks 
in service in 355 cities (10 have no separate 
ladder trucks in service), 51.0 per cent are over 
15 years old; all ladder trucks in service in 100 
cities, and more than half in an additional 96 
cities, are over 15 years old. 


Municipal Electric Systems Pay Taxes 


A review of the 2,406 municipal electric 
utilities in the United States indicates that the 
free service given to municipalities, net cash 
contributions to other funds, and taxes paid in 
the fiscal year 1940 equalled 26 per cent of 
their gross revenues, according to Results of 
Municipal Electric Systems, 1941 edition, pub- 
lished by Burns and McDonnell Engineering 
Company. The study compares this figure with 
a reported 13.2 per cent of gross revenues paid 
in taxes by privately owned utilities last year. 
Of 756 municipally owned utilities which were 
given detailed study in this report, 298, or 39.5 
per cent, are debt free. 


Housing Demolition Increases Values 


Despite signs of housing shortages, demoli- 
tion of unfit housing is proceeding apace in a 
number of cities, including Milwaukee, Toledo, 
Cambridge, Hartford, and Los Angeles. As a 
result of Milwaukee’s demolition program three 
sections previously classified as “conflagration 
areas” by the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion have been reduced to one small area, and 
fire insurance premiums have been reduced. A 
recent building department survey found that 
subsequent use of the 2,272 premises on which 
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structures were torn down during the three. 
year period 1935-37 had raised the assessed 
value by $2,547,962. Milwaukee citizens, aware 
of the benefits of demolition, now report loca- 
tions of worthless buildings with a request that 
the property be repaired or razed. 


Flexible Rent Plan for Housing 


Under a flexible rent plan which fits the ten- 
ants’ ability to pay, the Toledo Metropolitan 
Housing Authority provides low rent in public 
housing projects to a family of two parents and 
three children, with an income of $1,050 a year, 
at a monthly rental of $18.75, while a couple 
without children, but with the same income, 
pays $23.25 a month. After a census of wages 
and family sizes, seven rent grades were estab- 
lished to permit families with incomes from 
$570 to $1,620 to have adequate living quarters 
at rentals which, with utilities, do not exceed 25 
per cent of their income. 


Tag Law-Breaking Garbage Cans 


To curb violations of their refuse collection 
ordinances, Frederick, Maryland, and Peters- 
burg, Virginia, are tagging garbage cans as they 
would automobiles for traffic violations. In 
Frederick most violations involve the rule to 
separate burnable from unburnable refuse, and 
red tags inform violators they must dispose of 
their own refuse unless it is separated properly. 
Petersburg’s main trouble is violation of the 
ordinance regulating location of refuse contain- 
ers; offenders who are tagged must pay a $1.00 
fine at police headquarters within 24 hours or 
they receive a summons. 


Informative Map of City Services 


A folding map showing the location of struc- 
tures and properties through which the city 
government of Sacramento, California, pro- 
vides municipal services, has been prepared 
for the taxpayers by City Manager James S. 
Dean. Municipal buildings are sketched on the 
map and locations of various department head- 
quarters are clearly indicated. A municipal cal- 
endar and other pertinent facts about the city 
and its government are printed on the folder. 


State Advises City on Personnel 


Redwood City, California, has _ recently 
adopted a merit system for its employees, and 
has retained services of the California State 
Personnel Board for advice on technical matters 
and for the construction of examinations for the 
city. Redwood City is the eleventh city now 
being served by the state personnel board’s 
field service. 
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City Establishes Retirement System 


An ordinance recently passed by San Jose, 
California (68,457), establishes a retirement 
system for all employees in its classified and 
unclassified civil service (except elected officials, 
the city manager, members of appointive boards, 
and city employees eligible to the police and 
fire department retirement system), which will 
become operative on October 1, 1941. Members 
of the police and fire departments have been 
covered by a retirement and disability system 
since 1916. 


Fire Prevention in Defense Industries 


The Cambridge, Massachusetts, fire depart- 
ment has surveyed 138 important industrial con- 
cerns in the city in cooperation with a committee 
on industrial fire defense of the chamber of 
commerce. The department is undertaking 
special classes for training auxiliary firemen for 
industrial fire brigades and civilian defense. In- 
dustrial plants are urged to inspect fire fighting 
equipment monthly, to instruct employees in 
the use of first aid fire fighting equipment, and 
to hold regular drills of all employees. The St. 
Louis fire department has surveyed industrial 
properties engaged in defense work and is re- 
quiring chief officers and company officers to 
inspect these plants regularly. 


PERSONNEL EXCHANGE SERVICE 
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Public Employees Save for Defense 


Some local governments have devised meth- 
ods of helping their employees save to buy 
defense savings bonds. Genesee County, Michi- 
gan, has arranged a plan whereby voluntary 
salary deductions are used to buy defense sav- 
ings stamps; employees receive the stamps with 
their pay checks and save them until they equal 
the price of a bond. A slightly different plan is 
in use in Columbia, Missouri, where the city 
clerk makes small monthly salary deductions 
and holds the money until it equals the bond 
price; then the city clerk buys the bond for 
the employee. 


Rose Garden a City-Citizen Project 


Hickory, North Carolina (7,363), has made 
the task of beautifying the surroundings of the 
municipal water works and sewage treatment 
plants a cooperative project of city and citizens. 
In six months the sewage plant grounds have 
been turned into a rose garden with more than 
4,000 plantings, through public contributions of 
cash, plants, and materials. Sewage sludge is 
used for fertilizer, and plant employees main- 
tain the garden, which 2,000 visitors from 11 
states visited on a single Sunday. During the 
blooming season roses are cut once a week to 
provide bouquets for all patients in the city’s 
hospitals. 














Personnel Exchange Service 


This section lists known vacancies, personnel available, appointments and 
promotions in the government service. Personnel agencies and appointing 
authorities are invited to make use of this section inaugurated to aid in 
the development of the career idea in the public administrative service. 














POSITIONS OPEN 


EDERAL GOVERNMENT. Project Auditors in 

Quartermaster Corps of the War Department, 
$2.600 to $5,600. Applications will be accepted 
until further notice. Duties of persons appointed 
to the higher grades ($3,500 to $5,600) will 
include responsibility for installation and op- 
eration of accounting and auditing procedures 
for recording and controlling expenditures on 
construction work. Further information and 


application forms may be obtained at any first- 
or second-class post office or from the Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 

CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA (100.899). 
According to Mayor E. McA. Currie, council 
is seeking applications for the position of city 
manager vacated on September 1 by James W. 
Armstrong. In the past salaries have ranged 
from $7,000 to $12,000. Applications may be 
sent to A. Z. Price, chairman of the council 
committee, Piedmont Building. 














Recent City Manager Appointments 











RUSSELL E. McCLurRE 


E. K. Burton.—Appointed city manager 
of Silverton, Oregon, on July 1, 1941. Born 
in Marseilles, Illinois, on October 27, i886. 
Education: high school; Capitol Business 
College, Salem, Oregon, one year; corre- 
spondence courses, International Correspond- 
ence Schools. Experience: bookkeeper, 
Oakes Mercantile Company, Mitchell, Ore- 
gon, 1907-8; draftsman and later assistant 
engineer, city of Portland, Oregon, 1908-17; 
city engineer, Marshfield, Oregon, 1917-21; 
road contracting, W. A. Gilbert and self, 
1921-23; city engineer, Marshfield, Oregon, 
1923 to time of appointment in Silverton. 

J. C. Causey, Jr.—Appointed city man- 
ager of Suffolk, Virginia, on July 1, 1941. 
Born in Suffolk on April 23, 1902. Educa- 
tion: B. S. in civil engineering, 1924, Vir- 
ginia Military Institute. Experience: var- 
ious engineering positions in Virginia and 
Florida, 1924-32; city engineer, Suffolk, 
1932 to time of appointment to the manager 
position. 

D. B. Curtis.—Appointed city manager 
of Sherman Mills, Maine, on March 1, 1941. 
Born in Sherman, Maine, on October 14, 
1881. Education: two years of high school; 
Shaw’s Business College, Portland, Maine, 
six months. Experience: barber and mer- 
chant, 1903-41; town treasurer, town of 
Sherman, 1929-41; and town clerk, 1930-41. 


James G. WALLACE 


CLARENCE HArRIS 


William J. Deegan, Jr. — Appointed 
city manager of DeLand, Florida, on June 
25, 1941. Born in Balbec, Indiana, on April 
11, 1908. Education: studied civil engineer- 
ing at the University of Florida and the 
University of Wisconsin for two years. Ex- 
perience: assistant city engineer, Miami 
Beach, Florida, 1926-36; city clerk and 
auditor, Fernandina, Florida, 1936-38; city 
manager, Fernandina, 1938 to time of pres- 
ent appointment. 

Clarence Harris.—Appointed city man- 
ager of Ardmore, Oklahoma, on August 1, 
1941. Born in Ladonia, Texas, on November 
23, 1892. Education: high school: cor- 
respondence courses in law, La Salle Exten- 
sion University, Chicago. Experience: dep- 
uty county clerk, 1915-17; county clerk, 
1917-23; road supervisor, 1923-28; county 
commissioner, 1928-31; tax auditor, 1931- 
39; and chief of police, July, 1939, to date 
of appointment as city manager—all in 
Carter County and the city of Ardmore, 
Oklahoma. 

Leonard G. Howell. — Appointed first 
city manager of Port Huron, Michigan, on 
July 1, 1941. Born in Ironton, Ohio, on 
January 15, 1894. Education: B. S. in civil 
engineering, 1915, Denison University. Ex- 
perience: chief engineer, city of Ironton, 
Ohio, 1916-26: construction engineer, Fed- 
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eral Asphalt Paving Company, 1926-30; 
city manager, Ironton, Ohio, 1930 to time of 
appointment at Port Huron. 

Russell E. McClure. — Appointed city 
manager of Wichita, Kansas, on July 29, 
1941. Born in Wichita, Kansas, on August 
4, 1906. Education: two years, in engineer- 
ing, Fairmount College, Wichita. Ex- 
perience: sales department, Kansas Gas and 
Electric Company, 1927-31; executive sec- 
retary, Wichita Independent Business Men’s 
Association, Wichita, 1931 to time appointed 
city manager. 

R. B. Meserve.—Appointed city man- 
ager of Fernandina, Florida, on July 21, 
1941. Born in St. Augustine, Florida, on 
January 13, 1894. Experience: employed 
at First National Bank, St. Augustine, 1912- 
17 and 1919-24; officer in Florida National 
Bank, Jacksonville, 1917-18; school superin- 
tendent, St. Johns County, Florida, 1925-29; 
auditor, credit manager, The Record Print- 
ing Company, 1930-37; assistant city man- 
ager, St. Augustine, 1937 to time of appoint- 
ment at Fernandina. 
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Robert W. Palmer. — Appointed city 
manager of Fort Fairfield, Maine, on July 
19, 1941. Born in Dover-Foxcroft, Maine, 
on May 3, 1906. Education: B. S. degree, 
1929, University of Maine. Experience: en- 


gineer, Central Maine Power Company, 
1929-31; engineer, CWA Highway Surveys, 
Presque Isle, Maine, January to April, 1933: 
city manager, Ashland, Maine, 1935 until 
his appointment at Fort Fairfield. 

James G. Wallace.—Appointed the first 
city manager of Wilmington, North Carolina, 
on August 4, 1941. Born in Portland, Maine, 
on November 16, 1888. Education: C. E. 
degree, 1908, University of Maine; corres- 
pondence course in industrial management. 
Alexander Hamilton Institute. Experience: 
assistant to the works manager, Curtiss Air- 
plane Corporation, Buffalo, 1917-19; manu- 
facturing manager, Beaver Bond Companies. 
Buffalo, 1919-22; manager, Certain-teed 
Products Corporation, Linoleum Works, 
Trenton, 1922-27; executive, General Chem- 
ical Company, 1927-31; city manager, Ban- 
gor, Maine, 1932 to January, 1941. 




















The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 











CasE REPORTS IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION: 
Nos. 41-60. Committee on Public Admin- 
istration of the Social Science Research 
Council. Public Administration Service, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1941. 10 
cents each report; price for complete set, 
Nos. 1-60, inclusive, with two loose-leaf 
binders, $5.60. 

Each report deals with a specific administra- 
tive problem, outlining relevant facts, indicating 
possible decisions and the decision actually 
taken, and the results secured. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON PLANNING, 1941. 
American Society of Planning Officials, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1941. 
357pp. $2.00. 

Composed of 70 papers prepared by leading 
authorities on such current problems as planning 











in national defense, urban redevelopment, in- 
dustrial location, this volume may be said to 
represent today’s most advanced thinking in 
the planning field. 


POWER OF MUNICIPALITIES TO ENTER INTO 
LaBor UNION CONTRACTS—A SURVEY OF 
Law AND EXPERIENCE. By Charles S. 
Rhyne. National Institute of Municipal 
Law Officers, 730 Jackson Place, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 1941. 78pp. $2.00. 

This report includes replies from city at- 
torneys, opinions of state attorneys general. 
court decisions, and other material. It is con- 
cluded that cities do not have the power to 
sign collective bargaining agreements with labor 
unions representing municipal employees. The 
problems discussed in the report are those that 
arise when formal union recognition or a for- 
mal union contract is sought. 
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MUNICIPAL, CONTRACT, OR PRIVATE COLLEC- 
TION OF REFUSE. American Public Works 
Association, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 
1941. 33pp. 50 cents. 

This bulletin covers municipal responsibility 
for control, extent of use of the three systems, 
advantages and disadvantages of each, and 
trends. This is one of a series of eight reports 
dealing with municipal refuse. 





| September 


ASSESSMENT ORGANIZATION AND PERSONNEL, 
By National Association of Assessing Of- 
ficers, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1941, 
429pp. $3.75. 

This book discusses the proper distribution 
of powers and duties among assessing agencies 
and among the personnel within each such 
agency, and with the staffing of these agencies 
with competent personnel. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


GENERAL 


ADVERTISING BY THE STATES. Rev. ed. Council 
of State Governments, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago. August, 1941. 36pp. $1.00. 

COMPARISON OF NEW HAMPSHIRE CITIES AND 
Towns ON CERTAIN Factors. By Lashley G. 
Harvey. University of New Hampshire, Dur- 
ham, New Hampshire. 1941. 6pp. 

CoNSUMER STANDARDS. By Samuel P. Kaidanov- 
sky and Alice L. Edwards. United States 
Temporary National Economic Committee. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 1941. 43pp. $1.00. 

DEMOCRACY OR ANARCHY? A STUDY OF PROPOR- 
TIONAL REPRESENTATION. By F. A. Hermens. 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, 
Indiana. 1941. 447pp. $4.00. 

INVESTIGATING COMMITTEES AND CIvIL RIGHTs. 
By National Federation for Constitutional 
Liberties, 1410 H Street, N. W., Washington, 
D.C. 1941. 23pp. 5 cents. 

MUNICIPAL LEGISLATION OF 1941; A REVIEW OF 
STATE LEGISLATION OF INTEREST TO MUNICI- 
PALITIES. American Municipal Association, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1941. 20pp. 
$1.00. 

REPORT OF THE 30TH NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
ON WEIGHTS AND MEAsurREs. National Bureau 
of Standards, Washington, D. C. 1941. 188pp. 
55 cents. 

Stupy OF CERTAIN OF THE EFFECTS OF DECEN- 
TRALIZATION OF BOSTON AND SOME NEIGHBOR- 
ING CITIES AND Towns. Finance Commission, 
City Hall, Boston. 1941. 28pp. 

Wuat Is Democracy? By Charles E. Merriam. 
University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis 
Avenue, Chicago. 1941. 114pp. $1.00. 


DEFENSE 


AFTER DEFENSE—WHAT? National Resources 


Planning Board, Washington, D. C. 1941. 
19pp. 
Arr Rat PRECAUTION SERVICES; CONTROL 


CENTERS, First Arm, Rescue PARTIES, FIRE 
AND Po tice Atp, DEMOLITION AND REPAIRS. 
July 15, 1941. 52pp. Apply to department 
headquarters of the American Legion in the 
various states. 


Arr Rar WarDENS’ MANUAL. Protection Di- 
vision, Massachusetts Committee on Pub- 
lic Safety, State House, Boston. 1941. 8pp. 

A CIvILIAN DEFENSE VOLUNTEER OFFICE. 
United States Office of Civilian Defense, 
Washington, D. C. 1941. 35pp. 

GUIDE TO LIBRARY FACILITIES FOR NATIONAL 
DereNse. Rev. ed. By Carl L. Cannon, ed. 
American Library Association, 520 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 1941. 448pp. 

(1) LocAL ORGANIZATION FOR CIVILIAN PROTEC- 
TION. llpp. (2) EMERGENCY MEDICAL SeErv- 
ICE FOR CIVILIAN DEFENSE. llpp. United 
States Office of Civilian Defense, 2000 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
1941. 

MANUAL FoR LocaL DEFENSE CouNCILs. State 
Council of Defense, Albany, New York. 1941. 
49pp. 

PORTSMOUTH AND NATIONAL DEFENSE. A Series 
of Articles Reprinted from Portsmouth 
Herald, Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 1941. 
95pp. 

STATE DEFENSE PROGRAM SUBMITTED BY THE 
GOVERNOR OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, TO THE GEN- 
ERAL Court. Executive Department, State 
House, Concord, 1941. 15pp. 


FINANCE 


FINANCIAL RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF WATER AND POWER AND THE 
GOVERNMENT OF THE City oF Los ANGELES 
INCLUDING AN ANALYSIS OF CHARGES FOR 
WatTeER, ELECTRIC, AND FIRE HyDRANT SERV- 
IcEs. Bureau of Budget and Efficiency, City 
Hall, Los Angeles. 1941. 287pp. 

Our TAxES—AND WHAT THEY Buy. By Max- 
well S. Stewart. Public Affairs Committee, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 1941. 32pp. 
10 cents. 

PURCHASING ORGANIZATION AND PROCEDURES 
IN Kansas City. Civic Research Institute, 
912 Baltimore Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri. 
1941. 39pp. 

STANDARDIZED GOVERNMENT TRAVEL REGULA- 
TIONS AS AMENDED MARCH 7, 1941. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
1941. 40pp. 10 cents. 
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tEL, HEALTH POLICE 
Of- DiRECTORY OF NONPROFIT HosPiITAL SERVICE ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION OF POoLIce RE- 
941, PLANS APPROVED BY THE AMERICAN HOSPITAL SERVES IN THREE OREGON Cities. League of 
ASSOCIATION, 18 East Division STREET, CHI- Oregon Cities, Eugene. July, 1941. 20pp. 
ition caco. 1941. 157pp. 
1Cies PROGRAM FOR DENTAL HEALTH. American Den- PUBLIC WORKS 
al Association, 212 E i : 
such Sia a 48pp ast Superior Street, 1940 StrREET LIGHTING Costs AND LAMPS IN 
—_ sais ; ; SERVICE IN 183 CitrEs ABovE 50,000 PopuLa- 
LAW AND COU TION. Compiled by Otto P. Ortlieb, Engineer 
W AND COURTS of Street Lighting, City Hall, Trenton, New 
MunIcipAL Law DEPARTMENT ORGANIZATION Jersey. 1941. 7pp. 25 cents. 
Dj AND ADMINISTRATION. Part 1. By John A. SpeciFICATIONS FOR CONSTRUCTION OF Roaps 
. “ McIntire and Charles S. Rhyne. National AND BRIDGES IN NATIONAL FORESTS AND Na- 
fe 9 Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 730 TIONAL Parks. Public Roads Administration, 
a Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 1940. 47pp. Washington, D. C. 1941. 512pp. $1.00. 
"ICE. $1.00. 
os ~ UTILITIES 
PERSONNEL : 
NAL Gas RATES IN VIRGINIA MUNICIPALITIES. 
ed. EMPLOYER seve EMPLOYEE RELATIONSHIPS IN League of Virginia Municipalities, 902 
orth GOVERNMENT. National Civil Service Reform Travelers Building, Richmond. 1941. 39pp. 
League, 67 West 44 Street, New York. 1941. 50 cents. 
TEC- ‘PP- Mopet Arrport Zoninc Act. By National In- 
“a4. How TO SELECT AND DiRECT THE OFFICE STAFF. stitute of Municipal Law Officers, 730 Jack- 
‘ited By Edward A. Richards and Edward B. son Place, Washington, D. C. 1941. 1lpp. 
a. Rubin. Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33 PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL 
ce Street, New York. 1941. 179pp. $2.50. ConveNnTION. American Association of Port 
Authorities, Inc., 2223 Short Street, New 
tate Orleans, Louisiana. 1940. 91pp. 
941, 
ries 
uth | e 
ia | Metropolis of the Future 
vt | Despite the static populations of our big cities, they continue to sprawl 
rEN- over ever-widening areas beyond their formal boundaries. The problems 
tate | brought by this haphazard growth are many but the action to solve them 
trifling. Authorities on governmental problems are giving this serious ques- 
tion more and more attention. From their studies will emerge the pattern of 
| metropolitan areas of the future. The latest contribution to material in this 
| field, a series of seventeen articles by Thomas H. Reed and others reprinted 
DE- from the NATIONAL MUNICIPAL REVIEW, with the addition of a compre- 
THE hensive bibliography, has been published as a book in sturdy paper covers: 
SLES 
FOR e . ° 
w- | | City Growing Pains 
City 
| 7 . . 
lax- | A Series of Discussions of 
tee, ° 
Ppp. | Metropolitan Area Problems 
_— Price: $1.00 
ute, 
ae NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 
'LA- 
eve 299 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
A. 
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of Public Administration 


The American Society for Public Administration, 
a national organization of public officials of federal, state, and 


local governments, and others interested in public administra- 
tion, has grown in less than two years to a membership of more 
than 1,700. 


Local chapters, already established or being organized 
in fifteen cities, bring together for the discussion of their com- 
mon administrative problems executives and staff members from 
all levels of government. 


Public Administration Review, the quarterly journal 
of the Society, discusses in its articles administrative problems 
of the greatest general interest and provides through its book re- 


views a guide to the most significant books and public documents. 


Dues are $5 a year for regular members, $10 for sustaining 
members, and $3 for junior members (28 years of age or less). 
Anyone wishing to join the Society or organize a local chapter 


may get information from the Secretary-Treasurer. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


1313 EAST 60th STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


| 


| 


To Advance the Sctence, Processes, and Art } 
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